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that those who accept the latter will not unlikely follow the former 
also. 1 

A notable contribution to the grammar of Old English is that on 
the Old English Perfect by George Caro. Not only are the results 
of the paper of special value, but the systematic presentation of the 
whole body of the material is especially commendable. As to results, 
the author shows that the distinction between the preterit and perfect 
tenses was fairly marked in Old English times, and that the participle 
was uninflected in the great majority of cases, whether preceded or 
followed by the object. In addition to these principal results, several 
points of minor importance occur in the paper, especially investiga- 
tions of word order in the case of the perfect and of the possibility 
of Latin influence in the establishment of the compound tense. As 
to the latter, the investigator finds that there is no evidence of the 
influence of Latin. 

It was noted that one article deals with English of all periods. 
This is one by Eugen Einenkel on Word Order, a continuation of 
one in the preceding volume of Anglia. We have no space in which 
to consider this in detail, but here note with regret that Einenkel 
pursues a method which has already been condemned in connection 
with his Streifziige durch die mitielengl. Syntax. It proves nothing to 
set side by side Old French and Middle English phrases or sentences 
which may happen to correspond in order of words. The only proper 
way is to exhaust all possible influences within a language before even 
attempting to show foreign influence, and even then something more 
than assertion is necessary. 

The volume closes with the usual valuable "Survey" of books, 

dissertations, and articles which have appeared in the field of English 

language and literature, that in the present volume being for the 

year 1893. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson. 

Western Reserve University. 



Euglischc Studien, herausgegeben von Eugen Kolbing. Vol. 

xxir. 1896. 

I. F. Holthausen, Notes on English Songs and Ballads of the 
Sixteenth Century. In Lemcke's Jahrbuch filr Romanische und 
Englische Sprache und Litteratur, XIV and XV, Loddeker pub- 
lished a number of sixteenth century poems, whose text is in many 
1 Cf. Blackburn's article on the same subject, Anglia, XIX, 89. 
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places very corrupt. Holthausen in this article offers emendations 
and elucidations, as a contribution to the study of these poems. 

L. Kellner, Shelley's 'Queen Mab' and Volney's 'Les Ruines.' 
After a brief summary of Shelley's poem, Kellner gives a more detailed 
resume of the contents of Volney's work. The argument is as fol- 
lows : The author, in his journeyings through the East, visits the ruins 
of Palmyra. Here, one evening, seated on a broken column, he 
sinks into melancholy reverie upon the transitoriness of earthly glory 
and man's helplessness before the blind fate that controls him. Sud- 
denly from the tombs a spirit appears, and rebukes him for his injus- 
tice and ignorance, but, moved by his genuine longing for truth, 
consents to reveal to him the secrets of the past. At the spirit's 
touch the wanderer is freed from the bonds of the flesh, and rises 
with his guide so far above the earth that it seems but a point of 
light. Yet with quickened vision he discerns upon it the movements 
of men. He beholds man in his primitive state, a mere animal, 
wandering alone in the forests ; he notes how men come together 
into societies, and how the strong begin to oppress the weak. King- 
doms arise, from whose earthly tyrannies men infer heavenly ones, 
and thus construct religions, each nation framing its own. All the 
horrors of war follow, until the wanderer in despair longs for death, 
that he may no longer look upon miseries which he cannot relieve. 
Touched by his grief, the spirit shows him the future. At the far 
end of the Mediterranean [that is, in France] there is a great move- 
ment of the people, who, deposing their tyrants, raise up new leaders. 
These search out the foundations of morals and reason, and declare 
to the people the two great principles of liberty and equality. The 
priests, called to account in their turn, reveal a depth of ignorance 
and hypocrisy whose only excuse is the equal ignorance and the 
ignoble submission of the people, their dupes. Now at last religions 
are seen to be not divinely inspired, but wholly human — man's 
attempts to explain a universe which he does not understand. The 
people see that knowledge of ' natural law ' is the only absolute 
knowledge attainable, and that upon this knowledge life must be based. 

The striking resemblance, not only in thought but in structure, 
between Shelley's and Volney's work is apparent, even from this 
rough outline. It becomes even more evident as one glances over 
the parallel columns in which Kellner has placed, for convenient 
comparison, passages from Queen Mab and Les Ruines. Compare, 
for instance, Queen Mab, IV, 33 ff. : 
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Ah ! whence yon glare 
That fires the arch of heaven? — that dark red smoke 
Blotting the silver moon ? etc., 

with Les Ruines, Chap. 1 2 : 

' Vois-tu,' me dit le Ge"nie, ' ces feux qui courent sur la terre, et com- 
prends-tu leurs effets et leurs causes ?' — 'O Genie, 1 repondis-je, 'je vois 
des colonnes de flammes et de fume'e, 1 etc. 

There can be no doubt that for Queen Mab Shelley's inspiration 
came, not in a general way from Godwin and Holbach, so copiously 
cited in the notes, but in a particular and direct way from Volney, 
whose name the poet does not mention at all. Shelley's reasons for 
this misleading course we can only conjecture. Kellner appends a 
few parallel passages from the Revolt of Islam, which seem to indi- 
cate that even after the date of Queen Mab the influence of Volney 
still lingered, though it is by no means so evident as in the earlier 
poem. 

Ph. Aronstein, The Development of Local Government in England 
in the Last Decade. Believing that English literature has in the 
past been more affected by the circumstances connected with local 
administration than by the most important changes in politics, Aron- 
stein calls attention to the fact that the local self-government of Old 
England has by the bills of 1888 and 1894 been done away with, and 
that, in this sense, the England of Jonson, of Fielding, of Smollett, 
and of Dickens, is no more. 

After a review of the history of English county and parish admin- 
istration, he takes up the changes involved in the reforms of 1832 
and 1834, and finally considers more in detail the two latest bills, the 
County Council Bill of 1888 and the Parish Council Bill of 1894. 

The book notices include reviews of F. Liebermann's On Pseudo- 
Cnut's Constitutiones de Fores ta, and The Text of Henry I.'s Corona- 
tion Charter, M. H. Turk's The Legal Code of Alfred the Great, 
O. F. Emerson's The History of the English Language, E. Sievers' 
Outlines of Old English Grammar, F. Graz' The Metre of the So- 
called Cozdmonian Poems, with Reference to the Question of Author- 
ship, D. Abegg's The Development of Historical Poetry among the 
Anglo-Saxons, P. Bellezza's Comparative Study of English Proverbs, 
H. Lange's Asseverations in Chaucer, C. H. Baldwin's The Inflec- 
tions and Syntax of the Morte d Arthur of Sir Thomas Malory, 
R. Ackermann's edition of Chettle's The Tragedy of Hoffman, or A 
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Revenge for a Father, F. von Westenholz' The Tragic Element in 
Shakespeare 's Coriolanus, F. Adler's The Relation of Shakespeare 's 
Antony and Cleopatra to Plutarch's Biography of Antonius, and 
F. Lindner's Henry Fielding's Dramatic Works, a Literary Study. 

In Liebermann's edition of the Constitutiones de Foresta we have 
at last a truly critical edition of this curious forgery. The text is 
preceded by a full and scholarly introduction. The editor assigns 
the work to the end of the eleventh century. The edition of the 
coronation charter of Henry I. is an excellent piece of work, espe- 
cially considering the bewildering variety in the manuscripts, which 
are probably not even descended frorn a common source. Emerson's 
History of the English Language is highly praised by Ellinger, espe- 
cially its treatment of the Middle English period. Kaluza, reviewing 
Lange's work, remarks that the. author's reference to Chaucer as 'the 
father of English poetry ' is in this connection singularly inappro- 
priate, since in the use of asseverations — such expressions as ywis, 
trewely, parde, etc. — Chaucer ' is the child of his times, not the creator 
of a new poetic era.' Such words were obviously used for padding 
or for convenience of rime ; and it is a pity that Chaucer did not 
free himself from this convention, as he did from some others. 
Lange's work, interesting though it is in subject, has serious faults. 
First, incredible as that may seem, he does not discriminate between 
the genuine and the spurious poems. On the other .hand, he leaves 
out of account altogether Chaucer's prose writings, where the use 
of asseveration is especially interesting, because uninfluenced by the 
requirements of rime and metre. Finally, for the writings he does 
consider his treatment is not exhaustive ; and no student can rely on 
the work, but must test it by going himself over Chaucer's writings. 
Kellner commends Baldwin's study of Malory, but protests against 
the claim to completeness made by the author in his preface. ' The 
work itself,' he says, ' as a contribution to the syntax of Malory, but 
only as a contribution, is in every way welcome.' Sarrazin, in con- 
nection with Ackermann's edition of Chettle's tragedy, protests 
against the prevailing ideas of scholarship, which demand that every 
old work when reprinted shall be accurately reproduced in its original 
orthography. While recognizing the necessity of such editions for 
the classics, and for works of interest in language study, he holds that 
no such necessity exists in the case of works whose sole interest is 
an aesthetic, or, more often, a ' literary-historic ' one. He sees no 
reason why such books should not be reprinted with modernized 
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orthography, and he sees many reasons why they should, the weighti- 
est being that the circle of their readers would be increased. ' Many 
philologians,' he concludes, ' seem to think it a good thing that the 
science is becoming continually more exclusive, more esoteric. I 
do not.' 

The Miscellanea contains a new Middle English version of Paul's 
Journey through Hell, edited by Kolbing, some notes by Kolbing on 
Byron's Manfred, and by Kluge on Beowulf and the Hrolfs Saga 
Kraka, and comments by Sprenger on passages from Shakespeare, 
Massinger, Irving, Longfellow, and others. 

II. R. Thurneysen, When did the Teutons come to England? 
The paper is an attempt to extract from the rather bewildering testi- 
mony which has come down to us some consistent account of the 
Germanic invasion. The date usually given, 449, is taken from Bede, 
who himself had no sufficient authority for it. There are four sources 
of information for this period : I. Gildas' De Excidio et Conquesiu 
Britanniae, written before 547 ; II. that part of Nennius which is 
taken from the earlier (circa 679) Historia Britonum ; III. Bede's 
Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, finished in 731 ; IV. the 
beginning of the A/males Cambriae, which were completed in 954. 
The Anglo-Saxon chronicle takes its early dates directly from Bede. 

A critical survey of these accounts gives the following result : 
About 406 a.d. Britain was deprived of foreign aid, and about 410 
was overrun by northern pirates, collectively termed Saxons. They 
were driven back, but about 428 were invited by Guortigirn, who 
seems to have held a kind of overlordship amongst Britain's petty 
kings, to come to Britain and assist in repelling the incursions of the 
Picts and Irish. They received as reward the island of Thanet. 
From defenders they turned marauders, as their numbers grew ; and 
in spite of many defects their occupation of Britain advanced until 
the close of the fifth century. Then the British united under one 
leader, Arthur, who about the year 500 won a decisive victory which 
checked for half a century the encroachments of the foreigners. 

F. Kluge, The French Element in the Orrmulum. In his English 
Literature, Ten Brink says that the Orrmulum shows no trace of 
French influence, and Morris seems to have taken the same ground. 
But examination of the Orrmulum shows that it contains a surprising 
number of words showing French influence ; and in order finally to 
settle the question, Kluge gives a list of these words. There are, 
moreover, many proper names whose terminations are French, and 
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Kluge suggests that here is a rich field for investigation. A compari- 
son of Biblical proper names in Middle English and Old French 
would yield results interesting, not only to the student of linguistics, 
but to the historian as well. 

F. Maychrzak, Lord Byron as a Translator (III). This com- 
pletes the series, of which the first two numbers, I, ' Byron's Knowl- 
edge of Foreign Languages,' II, 'The Translations and their Relation 
to the Originals,' appeared in Englische Studien, XXI. The present 
paper treats of the relation of the translations to Byron's style. The 
translations are compared with the rest of his works with a view to 
showing the effect of his translations (1) on his thought, and (2) on 
his language. The bulk of the paper consists of instances of parallel- 
ism, either in thought or expression. Some of the examples are very 
striking, though many may seem to have no special weight. This 
paper is from its nature less satisfactory than the preceding ones, but 
all three will be of interest, not only to Byron students, but to all 
who are interested in the development of the art of translation. 

J. Ellinger, The Seventh Summer Meeting of the University Exten- 
sion Students in Oxford, 1895. The paper gives an account of the 
proceedings, with brief summaries, of the most notable lectures. The 
next summer meeting was announced to take place in 1897, subject, 
'The Revolutionary Period in England, from 1789 to 1841.' 

O. Schulze, Contributions to English Grammar. The paper is a 
continuation of work begun in Englische Studien, XX, where a study 
was made of limiting relative clauses. The present number takes up 
the use of the article before titles, and the separation of the genitive 
from its governing word. 

In the book notices are reviews of Galley's Old Saxon Linguistic 
Monuments, Brooke's The History of Early English Literature, 
Skeat's The Complete JVorks of Geoffrey Chaucer and The Student's 
Chaucer, Bellezza's Lntroduction to the Study of the Italian Sources 
of G. Chaucer, Pollard's English Miracle Plays, Moralities, and 
Interludes, 2d edition, E. Koeppel's Studies in the Sources of Ben 
Jonson, John Marston, and Beaumont and Fletcher, Buibring's edi- 
tion of Defoe's Of Royall Education, E. H. Coleridge's Anima Poetae, 
from the Unpublished Note-books of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and 
K. Schmidt's The Causes for Changes of Meaning. 

Kluge's review of Stopford Brooke's history is warmly appreciative. 
The only fault of the book is that occasionally it treats as if settled 
some question that is still a subject of controversy — such questions, 
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for instance, as the origin of the Beowulf.or its date — and the average 
reader is in danger of being misled. But the book, uniting as it does 
true scholarship with charm of manner, must prove invaluable to the 
student of English literature in its beginnings. 

Kaluza, reviewing Skeat's Chaucer, admits that ' the inevitable 
German ' has been forestalled, adding that the Germans themselves 
will be glad that it is so, since if one of their countrymen had at- 
tempted the task, we should not yet have received from him more 
than the first volume, and might have to wait ten or twenty years for 
the completed work. In order rightly to appreciate the worth of 
Skeat's edition, we must remember the difficulties he had to meet. 
Of Chaucer editions there has been, indeed, no lack, but Skeat's 
remark as to the text of the Legend of Good Women is more or less 
true of Chaucer as a whole. ' The net result is this : that none of 
the editions are complete, and they are all much the same. After 
twenty editions we are left almost where we started at first.' Skeat's 
text is, indeed, far from being the final one, but it furnishes a good 
basis for further special work, the results of which may be embodied 
in a new edition. Kaluza then takes up the volumes one by one. 
Under Vol. I he reverts to the Romaunt of the Rose controversy, 
but adds nothing new to it. In discussing the minor poems, he calls 
attention to the curious persistence, even in books that claim to be 
' standard,' of exploded notions as to Chaucer's authorship, and 
instances Courthope's History of English Literature as a flagrant 
offender. ' One could not,' he remarks, ' turn things more upside 
down than this account does.' 

Perhaps the most interesting point in the review is the comment 
on Skeat's interpretation of Lydgate's testimony as to Chaucer's 
writings. The lines in question are, — 

He wrote also full many a day agone, 
Dant in English, himselfe doth so expresse, 
The piteous story of Ceix and Alcion. 

' Dant in English ' cannot be taken as meaning ' a translation of 
Dante into English,' — that is, The House of Fame — but can only 
be understood as a designation of Chaucer himself. The line 
becomes, then, parenthetical ; and the whole passage might be punc- 
tuated thus, — 

He wrote also, full many a day agone, 

— Dant-in-English him-selfe doth so expresse — 

The piteous story of Ceix and Alcion. 
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In Vol. Ill Kaluza justly criticises the confusing arrangement of 
the two prologues to the Legend of Good Women, and hopes that this 
will be altered in the next edition. The introduction to the Canter- 
bury Tales is valuable as bringing together material which has until 
now been scattered through countless monographs and journals. The 
glossaries are more complete than any hitherto published, and the 
plan of making out separate glossaries for the spurious and doubtful 
works is a distinct gain, as it enables the student now for the first 
time to get at the real Chaucer vocabulary. Skeat has, however, 
confused two classes of verbs, those like to-dasshe, to-slitere, where 
to is a genuine prefix, and those like to-go and io-laughe, where it is 
apparently a prefix, but really a preposition. 

Pollard's second edition of the pre- Elizabethan plays is character- 
ized by Kolbing as still very faulty. The revision has been carelessly 
done, and the editor has failed to profit by the results of recent 
investigation. The book is, therefore, even at its very appearance, 
' out of date.' 

Koeppel has, in Boyle's judgment, rendered good service to stu- 
dents of the drama in giving ' a full account, up to date, of all that 
has been hitherto discovered of the sources of the above-mentioned 
dramatists.' The weakest part of the work is that dealing with 
questions of authorship, where Koeppel has given too much weight 
to the opinions of Fleay and Oliphant, and not enough to those of 
R. Boyle. Sarrazin, reviewing Gossner's edition of Kyd's Cornelia, 
gives a number of striking parallel passages from Cornelia and The 
Spanish Tragedy to show that Kyd's translation greatly influenced 
his later work. 

The Miscellanea contains some interesting notes on the derivation 
of collet, minx, and gixie, adopted by Swaen from the Dutch of 
A. Kluyver. Kluyver traces all three words to words used with 
similar meaning by the Gypsies, who are known to have been 
in England by s the year 1505, and who probably crossed from 
the continent some time in the fifteenth century. Sarrazin con- 
tributes some suggestions as to the origin of the difficult word she. 
Schmidt reports on the proceedings of the Modern Philology Sec- 
tion at the Forty-third Convention of Philologists, held in Cologne 
in September, 1895. 

III. A. Treichel, Sir Cleges, a Middle English Romance. This 
romance was printed by Web r, from an imperfect manuscript, in 
his Metrical Romances, Edinburgh, 1810. The work is now very 
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scarce, and for this reason the poem has been generally overlooked, 
even by such men as Ten Brink and Korting. Meanwhile, a second, 
more nearly complete, manuscript has been discovered in the Bod- 
leian Library, and it is now possible to give the poem entire. Trei- 
chel's paper consists of the two versions of the poem, printed in 
parallel columns, and an introduction, which is in four parts : I. Lit- 
erary-historical ; II. The Manuscripts ; III. Metrics ; IV. Dialect. 

I. The argument of the poem is briefly as follows : In the days of 
Uther there lived a wealthy knight, Sir Cleges, who spent most of his 
fortune in charity, and gave, every Christmas, a great feast, at which 
all the poor were welcome. At last the knight had spent all his sub- 
stance, and a Christmas came when he and his family were themselves 
almost in want. On Christmas Eve he was praying in his garden. 
As he arose, he saw one of the branches above him loaded with 
ripe cherries. He plucked the bough, and took it to his wife, who, 
accepting the miracle as a sign of God's favor, advised him to carry 
the fruit to the King for a Christmas gift. Next morning he set out, 
but at the palace was denied entrance by the porter unless he would 
promise to give up one-third of whatever the King gave him. He 
agreed, but within the palace was stopped again by the usher and 
then by the steward, each of whom forced him to a like promise. 
Arrived at the King, the knight presented the fruit, and on being 
told to name his reward, asked that he might have twelve strokes of 
a staff to distribute where he pleased. The King gave wondering 
consent ; and the knight at once searched out the three servants, 
and gave to each his share — four strokes. Explanations ensued, to 
the great entertainment of the court ; and the knight, being recog- 
nized as the King's once-honored servant, Sir Cleges, was richly 
rewarded, and appointed royal steward. 

The story is seen to be a rather neat combination of two old plots, 
that of the over-generous knight, who becomes poor, but is restored 
to fortune by a miracle, and that of the joke by which the King's 
servants are punished for their greed. The first plot appears in Sir 
Laimfal and in Sir Amadas ; the second seems to be current in all 
literatures. It appears in Eastern tales, in Grimm's collection of 
tales: in the French collection, Nouveaux Contes a Rire ; in Eng- 
lish Jest Books in Sacchetti's Novelle in the Gesta Romanorum ; 
and elsewhere. Treichel quotes many of these versions in full. This 
part of his introduction is an interesting contribution to comparative 
literature. 
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II. The two manuscripts assigned to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury are both imperfect, but fortunately each supplements the other. 
They are probably both derived from an earlier manuscript. 

III. The poem is in the twelve-line, rimed strophe, with the rime- 
scheme aab, ccb, ddb, ccb, from which, however, there are occasional 
deviations. The lines are four-stressed and three-stressed. 

IV. The dialect is regarded by Reichel as North Midland, and 
the date of the poem is, at earliest, the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. 

A. B. Grosart, Was Robert Greene substantially the Author of 
Titus Andronicus ? Grosant answers the question in the affirmative, 
but inserts the word ' substantially ' in consideration ( 1 ) of the 
stage-tradition, preserved by Ravenscroft, that Shakespeare ' gave 
some Master-touches to one or two of the Principal Parts or Charac- 
ters,' and (2) of the fact that such 'master-touches,' which cannot 
have come from Greene's hand, do appear in the play. 

After a preliminary examination of the stationers' records and 
other data, from which Wright and Verity have, in his opinion, drawn 
erroneous conclusions, he passes to his main argument. There are 
three lines of proof for Greene's authorship : I. A parallelism, in 
thought and expression, between Titus Andronicus and some of 
Greene's undoubted work, viz. Planetomachia (1585) and Perimides 
(1588). The passage in Titus Andronicus (II, 2) is as follows : 

Chiron. Aaron, a thousand deaths 

Would I propose to achieve her whom I love. 
Aaron. To achieve her, how ? 

Demetrius. Why makst thou it so strange? 

She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd ; 

She is a woman, therefore may be won ; 

She is Lavinia, therefore must be lov'd. 

The same rather curious use of achieve occurs in Planetomachia 
and in Perimides. In the former work also occurs the following : 
' that Pasylla was a woman, and therefore to be won.' And in 
Perimides, this : ' He therefore began to encourage his champion 
with the plausible conjecture that Melina was a woman, and therefore 
to be won.' 

The phrase is found three times in Shakespeare, in Sonnet XLI, in 
Rich. III., I, ii, 228-9, an d m 7 Henry VI, V, iii, 78-9, which runs : 

She's beautiful, and therefore to be woo'd, 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. 
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Grosart adds : ' Is it too much to affirm that there we have one 
of the feathers that " Mr. Shake-scene " the " upstart crow " was com- 
plained of by Greene as having stolen? ' 

II. The second line of proof is based on the character of the play. 
It is not only one of the ' tragedies of blood,' but one whose gross 
physical horror is equalled by but one other play, to wit, Selimus, by 
Robert Greene [?]. Grosart gives a comparison of the two plays. 
But Selimus resembles Titus Andronieus not only in its bloodthirsty 
character, but in its metrical system and in traits of style — the use 
made, for instance, of animals, birds, plants, and precious stones, in 
a way peculiar to Greene. 

III. The third line of proof is drawn from the use in Titus Androni- 
eus of classical allusions and out-of-the-way words peculiar to Greene. 
Grosart gives a list of words found m the play, which are favorites 
of Greene but are not found in Shakespeare. Finally he gives a 
list of words which, though they are found in Shakespeare, occur 
much more frequently (he gives references) in Greene. 

Grosart then quotes two passages from Fleay on Titus Andronieus 
and on Selimus, and comments, with what Matthew Arnold would 
call 'vivacity,' on the opinions therein stated. In conclusion, he 
protests against the way in which Titus Andronieus has been, with 
equal unreason, exalted and depreciated by the critics, and quotes 
some of the passages which, in his judgment, show Shakespeare's 
master- hand. 

Ph. Aronstein, The Reform of the Secondary School System in 
England. The report of the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education, appointed in 1894, appeared in the following year. It is 
divided into four parts : I. Historical Sketch ; II. The Present 
Condition of Secondary Education in England ; III. Review of the 
Evidence ; IV. Recommendations. 

We may pass over the first three parts, noting only that the com- 
mission judges that at present technical subjects, natural science, and 
mathematics are over-emphasized, at the expense of the so-called 
'literary' subjects, i.e. the modern languages, history, etc. This 
part of the report concludes, in part, as follows : ' In every phase 
of secondary teaching, the first aim should be to educate the mind, 
and not merely to convey information. It is a fundamental fault, 
which pervades many parts of the secondary teaching now given in 
England, that the subject ... is too often taught in such a manner 
that it has little or no educational value. The largest of the problems 
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which concern the future of secondary education is how to secure, 
as far as possible, that . . . the pupils shall be not only instructed, 
but educated.' 

The commission proposes the following scheme of reform : At 
the head of the entire school system shall be a minister of education, 
responsible to Parliament, who shall have a permanent secretary. 
The departmental staff shall be assisted by an educational council 
of twelve members, four appointed by the Crown, one by each of 
the four universities, and four by co-optation. It is, however, 
expressly stated that interference of the central with the local 
authorities be strictly bounded. The duty of the central office shall 
be to oversee the local boards, to give them advice and support, and 
to prevent unnecessary competition. An all-powerful central body 
which, through a hierarchy of commissioners, should control the 
entire school system according to a unified scheme, would run 
counter to all English ideas of freedom and self-government. 

The weight of reform presses more especially upon the local 
authorities. These shall be representative of the county councils 
and the universities and university colleges, shall have entire 
oversight of the public and to some extent of the private schools, 
and shall control the appropriations. The influence with private 
schools shall lie in the power of the county authority to ' recog- 
nize ' such private schools as place themselves under its supervision, 
and to grant to these ' recognized schools ' some financial support. 
All schools, public or private, shall obey the sanitary regulations of 
the authorities, but aside from this little power of compulsion is given 
to the county boards, lest they might interfere with private initiative. 
The commission declines to lay down any definite rules either as to 
the erecting and management of schools or as to methods of teach- 
ing, etc., as these are things that should be left to the local authori- 
ties. 

It will be seen how thoroughly English the plan of reform is, in its 
conservatism, its elasticity, its insistence on local government. In 
the words of the commission : ' Freedom, variety, elasticity are, and 
have been, the merits which go far to redeem the defects in English 
education, and they must at all hazards be preserved.' 

The Miscellanea contains The Fragments of Manuscript C. of the 
Old English Chronicle, edited by K. Horst, and an emendation by 
A. Hofer of Coriolanus, II, 2, 1. 42. The passage reads : 
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Having determined of the Volsces, and 

To send for Titus Lartius, it remains, 

As the main point of this our after-meeting, etc. 

The second line of the passage he would alter to : 

To send forth Titus Lartius, etc. 
Swaen gives some explanatory comments on passages in Patient 
Grissill which Hubsch fails to clear up. Swaen also reviews W. L. 
Phelps' edition of Chapman's Plays. The edition is meant to serve 
a literary purpose, and it is well adapted to its end. For this reason, 
too, the modernized spelling can meet with no objection, ' if we bear 
in mind what Professor Sarrazin writes about modernized spelling.' 
A. Beyer gives an account of the Seventh General Convention of Ger- 
man Modern Philologists, at Hamburg. 

Elisabeth Woodbridge. 

Yale University. 



Eitphorion; Zeitschrift fur Literaturgeschichte, herausgegeben 
von August Sauer. 

Its Range and Aims. 

The modern tendency to treat literary history as a scientific study 
has been amply illustrated by the establishment of periodicals devoted 
to that specific purpose. Among others may be mentioned the 
Archiv fur Literaturgeschichte, which was founded by Richard Gosche 
in 1 870, while its ideals were well defined by the dedication of the first 
two volumes respectively to Moritz Haupt and Hermann Hettner. 
From 1874 to the cessation of the periodical in 1887, Franz Schnorr 
von Carolsfeld assumed the management. The history of German 
literature from the close of the middle ages was the field chiefly to be 
examined, although the earlier period and the history of other litera- 
tures were not excluded ; and this range was generally maintained. 

Bernhard Seuffert's Vierteljahrschrift fur Literaturgeschichte, 
1888-1893, with Erich Schmidt and Bernhard Suphan as co-editors, 
continued the mission initiated by Gosche's Archiv. Before the 
foundation of the former periodical, indeed, the methods and the 
materials for the work of the literary historian were analyzed in a 
masterly fashion by Erich Schmidt in his inaugural address at the 
University of Vienna ; and these views regarding the course and 
aims of literary history might well be noted for reiteration before a 
larger audience of scholarly workers. 



